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gratis; the quarterage to bé given to the 
master, whose further salary was to be 10/. 6s. 
annually, and 30s. for water.’ The scholars 
are instructed, by a master and three ushers, 
in Hebrew, Greek, Latin, &c., and inde- 
pendently of several proteponsty general 
examinations, a grand public examination 
of the scholars of;the upper form is made 
every year, on the 11th of June, by the Pre- 
sident and. Fellows of St. John's College, 
Oxford, previously to the election for sup- 
plying the. vacant fellowships in that esta- 
lishment, which was intended, principally, 
by its generous founder,* for the advance- 
ment of the youth educated in this school.; 
“ The first Master of this seminary was 
the learned Richard Mulcaster, -who was 
afterwards. appointed Head Master. of St. 
Paul’s Sc : and among the more emi- 
nent of his successors, were the. following : 
Nicholas Grey, D.D., afterwards Provost of 
Eton College; William Dugard, who. was 
committed to Newgate, by the Council of 
State, in February, 1649, for publishing 
Salmasius’s Defence of King rles 1.3 
John Goad, B.D., dismissed in 1681, after 
twenty years’ service, in consequence of 
having written 4 Comment on the Church 
Catechism; which gave t offence to some 
fanatical sectaries ; John Hartcliffe, A.M., 
afterwards: Canon of Windsor; Matthew 
Shorting, D.D.; Thomas Parsell, B.D., 
who published. Liturgia sex Liber Precum 
communiums Ec. 5 ene, Town- 
ley, A.M., afterwards Réctor of St. 
phen’s, Walbrook ; und the late worthy 
character, Samuel Bishop, A.M., whose 
Poems have collected and Por sgrevec! 
two volumes, for the benefit of his family, 
since his te ghana ah . 
‘In thé year , an anni 
was commenced by the Gemen wk 
received the rudiments of their education in 
this school ; and with some alteration in the 
mode of celebrating it, has been continued 
till the present.time. The collections made 
at these feasts, are *p riated to the sup- 
port of Exhibitions, for more intelligent 
of those scholars who have proved unsuc- 
cessful candidates for the Fellowships at St. 
John’s. Many celebrated persons are re- 
corded among the scholars on this founda- 
tion, as will be seen by the following list : 
r. Richard Latewar, Chaplain to Queen 
izabeth ; Dr. Matthew Gwinne, Professor 
of Medicine in Gresham College; Dr. John 
Rawlingson, Chaplain to James I.; Dr. 
John, Buckeridge, Bishop of Rochester ; 
Dr.. Launcelot Andrews, Bishop of Win- 
chester; Sir James Whitelocke, Justice of 
the Court of Common Pleas; Dr. John 
» an eminent physician and anatomist; 
i. Rowland Searchfield, Bishop of Bristol ; 
Dr. Robert Boyle, Bishop of Waterford ; 
®@ Sis Thomas White, whose Portrait has been 
engtaved in the Mirror. 
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Dr. George Wilde, Bishop of Londonderry; 
the Lord Keeper Whitelocke; Dr. Joseph 
Henshaw, Bishop of Peterborough; Dr. 
Edward Bernard, Savilian Professor of As- . 
tronomy in the University of Oxford ; Arch- 
bishop Juxon ; Dr. More, Bishop of Bath 
and Wells ; Sir William Dawes, Archbishop 
of York ; Sir John Cook, L.L. D., Dean of 
the Arches; Dr. John Thomas, Bishop of 
Lincoln ; Dr. Joseph Wilcocks, Bishop of 
Rochester, and Dr. John Gilbert, Archbi- 
shop of York.’”* 


SEALING-WAX. 
(To the Editor.) 

In the fourteenth volume, page 31, of your 
useful and interesting Miscellany, it is stated 
that sealing-wax was invented by Francis 
Rousseau, who, in 1692, resided at St. Do- 
mingo; and further, that Madame de Lon- 
gueville caused Louis XIII. to use it. This 
monarch began to reign in 1610, and died in 
1043. Now, it happens, that I have in my 
possession, an indenture signed by Lord Vis- 
owe er in 1617, with a sealing-waz 

appended to it, ing an impression of 
the arms of that pe omeng " 

This Francis Rousseau can then hardly be 
the inventer of sealing-wax; unless, indeed, 
he lived to be above 100 years old; for, sup- 

ing that he was born before 1600, so as, 


posing 
at least, to be between 20 and 25 before 1617, 
at the time he was in St. Domingo, he would 


have been 100 years old and more. More- 


. Could not some one of 
er many ingenious contributors clear up the 
bt. that seems to hang about the inventer 


and date of the invention, of this useful 
article ? 


* H. Maxuxson. 
EGYPTIANA. 
THEBES. 

Tux splendid remains of Thebes are spread 
over a large area occupied by the following 
distinct townships: namely, Fl Akaliteh, 
Nacah, Abu Hamud, Koum-el-Bahirat, and 
Medinet Abu, to the west; Gournah, to the 
north ; El Oksor, (Luxor,) close to the river's 
edge; and Kafr Karnak and Medamud, on 
its eastern bank. The most remarkable 
ruins are found at Medinet Abn, Gournah, 
and Karnak. In roceeding to deseribe this 
almost boundless field of ruins, it is difficult 
to know where to begin, or what guide to 
follow. The situation of this city, (says 
Denon,) is as fine as can well be imagined, 
and the immense extent of its ruins convinces 
the spectator that he has not magnified its 
size; for, the diameter of Egypt not being 
sufficient to contain it, its monuments rest 
upon the two chains of mountains which are 
contiguous, while its tombs occupy the 

© Brayley’s London and Middlesex, vol, il,, p. 38% 
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valleys towards the west, far off into the 
desert: Four large hamlets divide among 
them the remains of the ancient monuments 
of Thebes, while the river, by the sinuosity 
of its course, seems still proud of flowing 

its ruins. Very 
(remarks Mr. Belzoni,) can be formed of the 
extensive ruins of Thebes, from the accounts 
of the most skilful and accurate travellers. 
The most sublime conceptions that can be 
derived from the most magnificent specimens 
of our present architecture, would fall very 
far short of these ruins; for such is the diffe- 


average of ruined houses in this country. 
At the time when we visited it, it was nie 
uninhabited: the natives had al it, 
and retired to the caves in the adjoini 


imperfect ideas, and 


the inundation. But when the river subsides, 
dry, they quit their 
to their mansions 


rence, not a in magnitude, but in form, Cassr. 
an 


proportion, construction, that even the 
pencil can but convey a fuint idea of the 
whole. It appeared to me like entering a 
city of giants, who, after a long conflict, 

all been destroyed, leaving the ruins of their 
various temples as the only proofs of their 


existence. 

The temple at Luxor presents to the tra- 
—s at once conn — splendid groups 
Egyptian ‘i e extensive propy- 
leon, with the two obelisks and sae 
statues in front; the thick groups of enor- 

mous columns; the variety of apartmen 
and the sanctuary it contains ; the beautiful 
omaments which adorn every part of the 
walls and columns; the battles on the propy- 
lwon, cavse in the astonished traveller an 
oblivion of all he has seen before. If his 
attention be attracted to the north side of 
Thebes, by the towering remains that project 
a great 
he will ually enter that ike assem- 
blage of ruins of temples, columns, obelisks, 
colossi, sphinxes, portals, and an endless 
number of other ee that 
will convince him at once of the impossibility 
ion. On the west side of the 
traveller finds himself among 
of Gournou, Mem- 
Abn, attest the 


ay 


first object which the traveller encounters 
i through the ruins on the west 
the Nile, from which it is distant 
quarter of a mile. This vill 

f palm-trees, where 


eee 
25 


FLEE 


3 


kii It consists 
past brick, 


2. 


mentioned bay am It is small, when 
compared with the Memnonium and Medinet 
Abn, yet it is much larger than those of 
Northern Dair, Dair-el-Medinet, and Southern 
Dair, which are seldom omitted. It is so 
much dilapidated, that it is difficult to make 
out the extent of it, The principal entry 
appears to have been from the south, where 
there is a row of eight columns running along 
the front of the wall. ‘Ihe height is about 
five diameters, and both shafts and capitals 
are reeded. Over the door is the usual orna- 


ts, ment of the globe, with serpent and wings. 


From the pessage we entered a chamber, 
from each side of which passages go off into 
other chambers or courts. Some of these are 


t above the wood of palm-trees, i 


sphinxes with the globe over their heads; 
and Osiris with a scourge and crook in the 
one hand, and a hatchet in the other. The 
are remarkably well cut, but it is difi- 
cult to trace anything like a continued st 
in the sculpture, on account of the wall being 
80 much idated. There are no remains 
of stone houses in any of the towns which 
have been great and celebrated as seats of 
trade and opulence, and even of 3; and 
I hardly think it would be presuming too 
much, to infer that stone houses were 
rarely built by the ancient Egyptians. 
Proceeding west from the temple of Gor- 
nou, along the edge of the flat, for 
about three quarters of a mile, where it turns 
in a southerly direction, we came to a broad 
avenue that been formed its surface 
for nearly an 


ual distance, straight to 
the precipitous front of the rock. ‘This beau. 
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of quartzy sandstone, highly 
the remaining : 
: been of the finest workmanship. 
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testify the barbarian violence with which it 
overturned. There are several 
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t the. 
- RCRRLET. the plain of 


Thebes through the mountain into the valley 
of Beban-el- and communicating 
with all the tombs in the rock, this, in my 
opinion, is the proper place to commence the. 
examination in search of it. 

more likely, from which 
passage to enter the tombs 
a temple situated close 
other side. The 


fete 


mountain, running in thi 
tion ; and it would be difficult to assign 
reason why the shaft of that tomb 
descend so much, and by so many A 
steps, were it not to attain the 
the plain on the other side. This ruin at 
Nort! Dair has been but little mentioned 
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the hawk frequently occurs 
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Attached to the ruin on the south 
», is a large stone vault in the form of an 
atch, without being constructed on its prin- 
ciple. The stones on the outside of the wall 
are built in line; but each successive course 
projects further into the interior of the build- 
ing thaa the one below it, and the corners of 
stone are rounded away, 80 as to give it 
vaulted form. ‘The stones in the upper- 
on each side are pre Bo 
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PManvers an¥ Customs. 


SWITZERLAND. 
(To the Editor.) 


Tux following account of a few of the curious 
customs prevalent . the Canton de Vaud, 


one 
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gures, and devices ; 
scrupulous care, place the rhs dyed, 
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So story. I leave it tomy readers 
to think what they list of it. 

As soon as the snow has disappeared from 
the mountain tops of the Jura, it is time for 
the herds of the valley to repair to their richer 
pasturages in the mountains. At this period, 
numberless herds of cows and sheep are to 
be seen on the high roads, all treading their 
way with a majestic and matter-of-business 
air. Some of the former of these animals 
have immense bells tied under their neck by 
a huge leathern strap and buckle, and what 
is “strange, they observe a regular order of 
march out of which they seldom swerve.* 
The finest cow of ve “2 a eevee 1 gtd 
superiority, and with the largest-si - 
walk with an air of importance before the 
others, and never allows one of her followers 
under an whatever, to walk before 
her; she is inflexible, anyintruderis punished 
with a lusty thrust from her horns, or is re- 

i with a kick in the side. It 
is the same on their returp ; but it seldom hap- 
ee the same cow is again queen; she 

either forgotten her former dignity, or has 
lost the beauty which entitled her to first 
in rank. 
One would be led to imagine that it must 
be anything but agreeable to hear the mono- 
tonous din of these bells, and occasionally a 


lowing from some of the cattle: not so, for 
nothing is more beautiful or more thrilling 
to the veins of an admirer of Swiss scenery, 
than to listen tu this tintinnabulatory music, 
accompanied by the wild and peculiar voices 


of the cowherds singing with an expression 
the Swiss alone can give, the celebrated 
Ranz des Vaches. here is something 
which rivets you to the spot, and compels 
you there to remain, listening with eager- 
ness, till distance drowns the sounds, and 
only conveys to your ear, occasional and 
indistinct bursts of many voices, as the wind 
wafts them along. It is a thing, once 
heard, never to be forgotten—the impression 
is indelible. 

The effect ‘of this music of the mountains 
on the Swiss is truly astonishing: some have 
been known to rush from scenes of gaiety 
in order to indulge in solitude the sweet re- 
collections this air awakens in their minds ; 
the soldier has been known to desert his 

and a law has been made, expressly 
idding to piey or sing that song within 

the hearing of the Swiss enrolled in the ser- 
vice of France. There is not, as is gene- 
rally believed, a general or particular “ air 
mountains;’’ for each canton hes its 

i . That of the Canton de 

to Cooper, in the Heads. 

posed of Greek and Latin 

words on a basis of Celtic. It is unne- 
cessary for me to introduce it here, as I 
© This custom has been noticed by a Correspon- 
dent at page 800 of the Mirror, vol. xzvil 


have seen it in some volume of your Mis- 


ye 

In the more retired part of the mountains 
of the Jura, it. dues sometimes happen, that 
a wolf, driven by hunger, will make his ap- 
rance. In this emergency, the cows 
which have first become aware of the pre- 
sence of this ravenous intruder, begin a 
loud and continued lowing; all the cows, 
for a considerable distance around, as well 
as the sheep, goats, or whatever animal 
happens to be near, assemble together. The 
cows with the horses inclosing the weaker 
animals, then form a circle and present a 
formidable and threatening front to the foe : 
the cows with their horna lowered and the 
horses with their hoofs ready to inflict such 
a blow as would either deprive the wolf of 
all:inclination to repeat his visit, or make 
him forget to rise on his legs again. It 
rarely happens, however, that they come to 
an actual engagement, especially if a donkey 
be among them. That poor, abused, wretched 
beast—that outcast from all society, whether 
rational or irrational—is mercilessly com- 
to. remain without the circle. The 
wolf who is partial to his flesh, as if con- 
scious of the reason why he is thus excluded, 
will sometimes pursue him and tear him to 
pieces among the very animals to which the 
affrighted victim in vain runs for proteetion. 
e manner in which the inhabitants of 
the Canton de Vaud dismiss the old year, 
is both peculiar and amusing, beyond mea- 
sure, to witness. The effigy of the fast de- 
clining year, followed by crowds, is carried 
about the town in a sheet, the four corners 
of which are held by persons wearing masks 
of the most repulsive aspect. At certain 
places, the procession halts, and a profound 
silence reigns while the doctor, with a huge 
syringe in one hand, and acudgel in the other, 
uestions the dying year, and in a con- 
loling voice asks why he is going to leave 
him. A man under the sheet, in a broken 
voice and in words scarcely to be distin- 
guished from the many groans he heaves, 
gives the doctor to understand that, worn out 
with fatigue, and harassed by his next-door 
neighbour, who has not ceased tormenting, 
ushing, and trying to displace him for 
ese last six months, he is compelled at 
last to yield up the ghost, and begs 
a little wine before he takes his final 
departure from this world. Upon this 
he is tossed in the air amidst the shouts 
and roaring laughter of the people, who 
having thus promenaded, tossed, insulted, 
ham |, cudgelled, mocked, crowed over, 
outraged, affronted, abused, the poor old 
year, —, give him over to boys to make 

8 bonfire of his combustible carcass. 

H. MAuigson. 
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Helect Biography. 


WILLIAM ROSCOE. 
{We resume Dr. Traill’s interesting Me- 


moir from page 345.] 

“ A similarity of political principles, and 
congeniality of taste for agricultural improve- 
ments, had for some time made Roscoe ac- 
os with Mr. Coke of Norfolk. In 1814, 

was invited to visit Holkham, the 
did seat of that eminent agriculturist. 
he found ample employment in the magnifi- 
cent library, collected by the late Lord Lei- 


“ Toward the close of 1815, by one 
the extent of their accom i 


cester, uncle to the present possessor, a The 


nobleman who, with vast wealth, possessed a 
highly cultivated mind, and a passion for col- 
lecting books and manuscripts. It was well 
known that the collection was immensel 
tich in classical manuscripts and unpubli 
works on Italian history. Mr. Roscoe readil 
undertook the examination of this superb 
lection, which had afforded to Draken! 

the manuscript copies of Livy employed in 
his valuable edition of the Roman Historian, 
and which, among 600 manuscript volumes of 
ecclesiastical annals and Italian civil history, 
was discovered by Mr. Roscoe to contain one 
of the lost volumes of Leonardo da Vinci’s 
Treatises on Mechanics, and the de- 
plored and precious volume in which 

at the desire of the Pontiff, had made pen 
drawings of = rnemog of Moers Roman 
magnificence, illustrat short descriptions 
in his own handwriting. her Roscoe oe 
took to make a catalogue raisonnée of the 
mauuscripts of the collection—a task which 
he some afterwards, with the assistance 
of Mr. Madden, now one of the librarians of 
the British Museum, fully accomplished. 
This catalogue extends to four or five thick 
folio volumes, and is enriched with engraved 
Jae similes and illuminated ornaments. 

“The manuscripts had been little attended 

to for many years. Most of them were in the 
original coarse paper covers, and some were 
injured ‘by damp and time. The whole were 
tome time consigned to Mr. Ros- 
¢oe’s care, who put them into the hands of 
out eminent binder the late Mr. John Jones, 
who, by great industry and skill, succeeded in 
restoring crumpled vellum to its original 
smoothness, in pasting torn leaves with won- 
derful neatness, and who bound the whole 
collection in a durable and ¢ manner. 
An ancient and admirable Hebrew manu- 
og of the Pentateuch,* written in a beau- 
tiful hand, on deer-skins, forming a roll 
thirty-eight feet in 

the same ingenious artist, 

mented with silver bells, under the direction 
of a learned Rabbi, who believed the manu- 
seript to be an eastern transcript of great 
antiquity. 

© Believed to be more than 1,000 years old. 


hich Mr. Roscoe had. no control, prevented 
w r. no 
the accompli of his most earnest wishes, 


, and the proceeds 
were applied to the payment of the de 
the house. It will convey some i 
collection to state, that the 
of about 2,000 works, sold 
than 5,1502; the prints 1,8862 
drawings for 7501; and the pi 
3,2392,; making a total of 11, 

“The beautiful sonnet written 
Roscoe on parting with his library, wae git 


He 


bought them up at the 
the amount of 600/., and 
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fs bas diketis wild 
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progress of painting, was purchased by 
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A French editor, when” quoting this, ob- partin 


serves, “ Nous ajouterons qu’il faut bien 
avoir la he de dire de trates bons-mots 

ren faire sur un pareil sujet.” 
Porat a time when public Coals wane in a 
very unsettled state, M. de G—-—, who 
squinted terribly, asked Talleyrand how 
things were going on. 

“ Mais, comme vous voyez, Monsieur.” 
(Why, as you'see, sir.) 

Another’pun, attributed to the same great 
master, is not only translatable, but is much 
better in English than in French. During 


rand 


; general. (We call everybody 
who is not a soldier, & pequin—e miserable 
creature.) “ Eh! oué;? replied Talleyrand, 
“comme nous autres nous appellons mili- 
taires tous ceux qui ne sont pas civiles.” 
(Oh! yes! as we call military all those who 


are not civil.) —Book of Table Talk. 


MODEST REQUEST. 


A common saying ameng certain of the Irish 
is, that they are “ the boys fit for anything.” 
The hero of the following anecdote must 
have thought himself one of that gifted set. 

When the Duke of Ormunde was appointed 
lord lieutenant of Ireland in the beginning 
of Queen Aune’s reign, a certain Irish ba- 
tonet, a man of some interest in his country, 
requested his grace would give him a bishop- 
ric, or a tegiment of horse, or make him lord 
chief justice of the King’s Bench—he was 
not patticular which.— Dr. V. King’s Polit. 
and Lit. Anecdotes of his own Times. 


Che Pobvelist. 


A SCENE IN BAGDAD. 


Tae silver voices of the muezzinns have 
chanted forth the ezzan, and every good 
Mussulman obeyed thesummons. The sun 
has just risen upon the city. All Bagdad is 
at prayer. The calif himself, in the sacred 
character of chief imam, conducts the holy 
rites, and devotion swells in the bosom of 
his subjects, as they listen to the voice of 
their spa monarch. The duties of reli- 
gion are soon performed, and the mosques 
are deserted. Crowds of citizens, as curio- 
sity prompts, bend their way to various por- 
tions of the city. Many throng upon the 





southern wall to view the approach of those tail. 


foreign knights, who are seen advancing in 


awnings flaunting in the air; and noble 
galleys, with their decorated crews, are veen 


toward the imperial palace. in the court- 
was ranged a portion of the battle 
guard of the calif, a chosen body of warriors, 
which, to the number of one hundred and 
sixty thousand men, were arrayed throughout 
They were clad in coats of mail, 


the city. 
Gantel with fine white linen, and their tur. 


bans were of the same colour and material, 
Across were hung broad 
batile-axes of steel: each in his.right hand 
ed a ous mace at arms, while in 
is left he” 
con 


a golden puree, in which wes 

his yearly stipend. The sinews 
of war were all there—equipment, discipline, 
and pay—every thing that could delight the 
eye of a warrior, and impress the spectator 
with a sense of the power and magnificence 
Of their chief. 

Copesite to these, and finely contrasting 
with them, were drawn up ten thousand red- 
turbaned horseman, such as have been before 
described. 

Three gates of the left wing of the royal 
palace are presently thrown open, and from 
each issue a thousand white eunuchs, while, 
from the opposite quarter of the building, 
throng forth the same number black as night, 
Their weapons are naked cimetars borne in 
their right hands, and sheathless poniards 
which glitter at their girdles. They enter 
the hall of audience to place ‘themselves 
around the calif’s throne—fit emblems of 
eastern despotism. Seven hundred porters 
swept the dust from the steps of marble, and 
waited at the numerous doors which gave 
ingress to the various recesses of the palace, 

Around the vestibule and entrance to the 
audience chamber were piled stands of arma 
of every description. There were the Tartar 
cap and lance, the djerrid, or dart of the 
Arab, the bow of the hardy Scythian, with 

uivers of arrows; and conspicuous among 

l were the long spear of the Greek, the 
cuirass and shield, trophies of many ware. 
The audience chamber itself was hung with 
rich tapestry, and covered with a thousand 
carpets, and costly furniture was scattered 
sround in oriental profusion. Wf 

Here and there, from the huge throat of 
many a sculptured lion, issued fountains of 
water into marble basins, while mingled 
with them reclined the living monarch of the 
forest, hardly to be distinguished from his 
chissled representative, save his rolling 
eye, and the sluggish motion of his nervous 
il. At times, indeed, they stretched their 
wild jaws, and displayed to view the white 
and pointed tasks with which they were fur 
nished, yawning hideously, yet not in “ 
evincing rather, as it might seem, 
listlessness at being the 
tame, so idle a pageant. 


tors of 90 
pon four score 
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Persian carpets crouched as many richly 
spotted tigers, leashed in silk, each with his 
Booger, startling the astonished spectator 
by their terrific yet exquisite beauty. 

Trees of rare workmunship bent beneath 
the weight of their golden fruit, inclosed in 
which, as in little censors, were burnin 
cinnamon, ershereri, and aloe wood, whic 
diffused through the air their sweet perfume. 

High amid this scene of splendour was 
reared a throne of ebony, upon which sat 
Haroun al Raschid, clothed in a robe and vest 
of the deepest black. It was the favourite 
hue of the Ambassides. A rich turban of 
the same gloomy colour surmounted his 
brow, from which nodded three glossy heron 

umes, secured by a circlet of invaluable 
ewels. Upon his shoulders hung the 

urdé, or sacred mantel of Mohammed, and 
his right hand grasped the staff which once 
supported the steps of the apostle of God. 
Upon each side the throne waved the sable 
standards of his race, the “* Night’? and the 
‘‘ Shadow,”? and seemed to shed obscurity 
from their folds over the gorgeous spectacle 
around. 

The calif’s three sons sat upon the top- 
most step of the throne, while around it 
stood the lords of state and officers of the 
royal household. Conspicuous among these 
were the venerable Jahia and his sons, Mes- 
rour and Ibrahim, chiefs of the black and 
white eunuchs; Gabriel, the royal physician, 
aman of rare endowments; and many others 
whose grave and noble presence gave dignity 
to the assemblage. Around the hall was 
ranged close lattice work, through which 
houris, or gentle beings as celestial as they, 
were gazing, their bosoms heaving with an 
eager curiosity, which, it is true, seemed 
somewhat allied to earth. 

All was still and motionless throughout 
the court, when in a few moments the ring- 
ing of steel chains, and the tramp of armed 
feet, announced the approach of the Grecian 
knights. Lr instruction 7 an officer, 
appointed for that purpose, they stoo; 

Ls foreheads to the Threshold, in wiech 
was enchased a portion of that black stone 


which for ages has been an object of the pil- teeth 


grim’s reverence at Mecca. Yet it was 
with reluctance that they submitted to this 
unworthy ceremony. A few less complying 
or more adroit than the rest, spurned or 
avoided the fr. ina and many, as they 
bent, spat in abhorrence upon the threshold, 
and muttered secret curses against the im- 

tor of Mecca. As the strangers entered 

hall, they seemed at first dazzled by the 
strange magnificence that burst upon their 
sight: the eastern pomp and apparel, the 
fierce beasts that seemed ready to make their 
oly , and the forms of men still fiercer, 
Shat darkened around the apartment. Yet 
it was for a moment only that they permitted 
their attention to be diverted by these objects. 


fhe high wed one Soe oe ier 
the high errand upon whi came, 
shook off the feeling of awe which for a 
moment chilled their bosoms, and advanced 
with dignity to the foot of the throne. They 
were, in truth, a gallant band. Their plated 
armour fitted closely to their persons, and 
the plames in their helmets droo 


fully upoa their steeled shoulders. No 


jewels nor rich robe adorned their dress, but 


the iron garb which they wore shone like 
the diamond, and sat as easily upon. their 
frames as though woven in the looms of In- 
dia. The calif gazed upon them for a mo- 
ment in silence, then waving his hand, sig- 
nified that he was in readiness to receive 
their m 

The chief ambassador, a man with white 
hair, and of dignified appearance, i 
lowly, proffered then a epistle, which 
the vizier took from his hands and presented 
to his master. 

« Read it thyself, Giafar,”’ said the calif; 
“read it aloud, so that all present may 
hear.”’ 

The prince undid the seal, glanced his 
eye hastily over the writing, and replied :— 

‘ *Tis for thine ear alone, most noble s0- 
vereign.”’ 

a on,’’ was the stern reply; and the 
es, * ‘artes follows :— ais 

“ Nicephorus, emperor Romans, to 
Haroun, King of the Arabians, sends greet- 
ing. Let not the of two mighty na- 
tions be disturbed by thine ambition. . The 
late empress, whom God has taken to him- 
self, considered thee a rook and herself a 
pawn. That weak woman submitted, indeed, 
to pay thee a price for thy friendship ; but 
know that a king has come upon the throne, 
who will not render a tribute unworthy the 
majesty of the empire. Be content to live 
in amity with thine equals, restore the fruits 
of thine avarice and insatiable rapacity, or 
receive from the hands of my ambassadors the 
only tribute a soldier can pay thee.” 

“‘ Ha! the hound!’’ exclaimed the calif. 
And then, “ What is the tribute that he 
sends ?”” came sharply from between his 


At this demand, one of the knights strode 
boldly forward, and having disen a 
bundle of swords from the folds of silk in 
which it was enwarpped, cast it down at the 
foot of the throne. 


his face, leaving it pale as ashes, and his 
frame trembled with anger, which he was 
evidently, R ig unsuccessfully, striving to 
pe aces his cimeter ighly in 
is grasp, Ww eyes rapi 
one object to another, like eee 


in 
some 
-wild beast that is about to spring upon his 
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prey, but is as yet uncertain as to the indi- 
vidual nar ge 

When his emotion permitted him to speak, 
he exclaimed in tones in which passion pre- 


dominated: 
ow, my father’s t 

oN father’s beard! but this 
is overbold. Have you thought upon the 
value of your lives, that you have come upomt 
cc We have, my lord,” replied 
“We . d,” ied the 
ambassador. sid nat 

“« Answer me not,” interru the calif. 
“ Yet speak. I will listen. t warrant 
have > on for their pa, bt 

7 honour of a king,’’ was the firm 
reply. “ And it will suffer a foul blot, great 
 eapenn binge yA aes single hair of our heads 
oe at thy bidding.” 

‘ You have counted too far upon my for- 
bearance,” i monarch, angrily. 
“ Here, in mine own court,” he muttered 
himself, “ thus to be bearded! Blood, blood 

can wash out this insalt.”’ 

“ I¢ must flow freely, and from thine own 
pens so ere we are butchered even here,” 

imed a veteran _— i 
at the naked cimeters w 


Persian nobles, 


‘taunti 
bod; in 
redeem it from the bravest two that will dare 
to face me.” 


» “TI will be content to leave my 


bold challenge of the Greek, and more 
when he perceived his favourite son, Amin, 
among the number. 

‘ It is well, friends,” he exclaimed; “ yet 
fall back. My brave son, many thanks; but 
it may not be. Thou shalt hunt the foxes 
in their den; but here it may not be. Fall 
back, Amin ; fall back, every one !’’ 

The challenge of the Greek was not heard 


y at varying 
juced we his angry counte- 
; saw that his brow was yet un- 
bent, that his hand still grasped his cimeter, 
about to descend from his throne, 
itated to leave him. 

*¢ Stay not by my side,” said the calif. 

* Thou needest not fear me, Giafar.’’ 
trike at the life of thy slave, my lord,” 


sands, if my good sword cannot th 


here he smiled scornfully, “if they are toys 
for children, or blades fit for a soldier’s 
use. 
So.saying, the calif descended to the low. 
est step of the throne, and placing his foot 
bse the glittering blades, drew from its 
eath his good Samsamah. Raised, to the 
full stretch of his arm, ubove the monarch’s 
head, the weapon glittered for a moment ia 
air, and then descended like lightning upon 
the steel bund'e, severing it completely in 
two, and shivering einen Mies it 
was com into a thousan ts, 
A coe eg of admiration ran through the 
court at a feat of such dexterity and Hah a 
and the strangers wondered to see their 
blades shattered like glass by the well-tem- 
sword of the mona The calif’s 
rst movement was to examine the edge of 
his cimeter, to see if it had suffered from the 
rude concussion. The result of this scrutiny 
seemed satisfactory, for he smiled grimly, 
and reached the weapen to Giafar, who, 
Hees. ragga it carefully, — it to 
is master with a — of grati- 
fication. Indeed, we learn, | Se the annalist 


of the times, that “There was not the 
pears ghead haga pre r yong its ne 
provit “ both 

the blade, and the strength of the arm that 


wie It. 
The calif having now reascended the 
rone, turned to address the ambassadors. 


“ The coi peror shall not 


a thousand, and 
—faithful hands—hands that would 
them even agai i 


=F 
lies | 


around the eudience chamber—‘ 


have I not said aright? Who of you 
life at his master’s service ?’’ 


i 


Haroun looked a 

they stooped before his throne, and thes 
‘oned an officer, who approached with 

his cimeter unsheathed. At a sign from the 

Commander of the Faithful, the executioner 

struck off the head of the and the 


exclaimed the prince; “ there will be many blade 


who can serve thee as well. But strike 
not a blow at thine own honour; when once 
that thou canst not heal.” 

“Nay, fear me not, I say. Thou mis- 
ee . Iw but try the 
temper of these swords—this (ribute that the 
emperor has sent me. J would see,” and 


commanded to retire, seemed to li 
their death, as for some dispensation a 


propitious deity. 
Stifled sobs, half-suppressed screams, and 
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exclamations of terror, came from the sur- were in readiness for the field, and the calif 
rounding lattice, testifying the emotion of was resolved to lead his foope eguingt the 
the fair beings there concealed at this scene, enemy without delay. After a deli- 
one shriek sounding loudly above the rest.’ beration, it was decided that the army should 
At this, the monarch, frowning, turned his set forth upon its march against the infidels 
head hastily towards that part‘of the cham- upon the following day. 
eet hushed cn Alan Public urnals 
was in an instant . si % y . 4 
and fearful, brooded over the assembly. Che lic So 
Haroun qatched with gratified pride the 
emotion produced upon the Roman knights _T#® EXECUTION.—a SPORTING ANECDOTE. 
at a spectacle so revolting; spectacle at wie 

do, 





which even the calif’s veteran court were } Bap ned 
moved. As for the stangers, they were stu- 

pified with horror; they stirred not—they 

seemed hardly to breathe. 

They were.soon aroused, however, by the 
voice of Haroun, who, turning to them with 
a stern aspect, suid: 

And now, ye misbelieving dogs, depart 
upon the instant. Let not your horses’ 
hoofs tarry upon these plains. If to-mor- 
row’s sun finds you upon this side the Eu- 

your carcasses shill futten the sands 


Taglioul las ot yok arriv’a in her stead ; 
Tim, come tell me true, 
may a nobleman find to do?” 
Tim look’d up, and Tim look’d down, 
ie peat one on a thoughtfal frown, 
Aud he held up his aud 'd in the crown, 
He bit his lip, aud he seratebtd his head, 
— pope A Gan ue, 
ere were guzing han » teteus'd, behind hie bang 
some gentle beings who loved him well, and A Oe Sere) eae 
who looked to see some sign of pity and re- ¢ 
gret across his features; but no—his By Leet Femeedly Jenyl up et Bene, 
mien was haughty, his countenance stern Aad Lieutenant Tregooze, 
and enkindled, and in imagination he seemed And run to Sir Carnaby Jenks, of the Blues. 
ing his to the rich conquest of Rape sSiienes acseent 
the Grecian capital. Madame Secchi, Antonio, and Master Blackwore 
3 
: But to see a man swing , 
with some At the end of a string, 
, were kned Ke neck in a noose, will be quite a new thing !"° 
i is revolti My Lord 'T. into his cab— 
Dark rifle green, with a of drab ; 
Through street, and 
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mickly into their own land. great harm 
the calif answer Seve fightwlng’s ue witha child on ber arm, 
y 
Two eo ; 
Kuocking Getrag aaidiv ee the comet 


may— 
An old woman who wouldn't get out of the 
And u a stall ” — 


N 
knights Which made all the pious Church-mission folks 
red of all but the of ‘ 
tate, who, assembled in full divan, held 
council together. This, however, was but 
@ mere form. Haroun was bent on war; 
‘and his subjects were as r as himself to 
ieee ont the teed of wuvialy Gee A 
u it sovereign’s honour. No 
dine wee needed for preperation . All things 
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Cries “ What must ge er ger Pee 
For the whole first floor of the Magpies Stump?" 


The clock strikes twelve—it is dark micnight— 
bit ie oh dice 6 tae breech 


jaws !— 

And large lobaters, with very large claws ; 
And: there is M‘Fuze, 

And Lieutenant Tregooze, 

And there is Sir Caruaby Jenks of the Blues, 
All come to see a map “ die in his shoes |” 
The clock strikes one | 
Supper is dune, 

at Sir tg emer bedi of his - 

inging “ com| every one |” 
My Lord comet 
Is drinking gin-t i 

And laughing at ev'ry t y- 

The clock st two!—and the iy strikes three ! 

—‘* Who so merry, so merry as we ?” 

* Save Captain M‘Fuze, 
Who is taking a snooze, 

While Sir Carnaby Jenks is busy at work, 

Blackiug his nose with a piece of burnt cork. 
The clock strikes four ! 

Round the debtor's door 
An pens Sa of thousand or more ; 


and ev’ry bod 


The clock strikes five ! 
The sheriffs arrive, 
. And the crowd is so great that the street seems alive ; 
Bas Sh Donen? ee 
Blinks, and i 
a in the socket, and stinks. 
t 


T 
st 
just as t! wa 
The whole of the party are serps bed, 
Sweetly, oh! sweetly, the morning breaks, 
With roseate streaks, 


Alack ! that ever so fair a sun 

As that which its course has now 

Should rise on such scene of misery 

Should gild with rays so light and free 

That dismal, dark-frowning gallows tree! 

And hark !—a sound cumes big with fate, 

The clock ba St. Sepulchre’s tower strikes— 
t 


List to that low funereal bell ; 

It is tulling, alas! a living man’s knell ! 
And see !|—from forth that door 
They come—he steps that thi 

Who never shall tread upon threshold more. 
—God ! 'tis a fearsome thing to see 

That pale wan man’s mute agony, 

The g of that wild eye, 


Biel caping ant 


For weal 
Uh | twas a fearsome sight! Ah me! 
A deed to shudder at,—not to see. 


A that clock !|—’tis time, ’tis time ! 
hour is 


Here's a rum go! 
Why, Captain !|—my Lord !—Here's the devil to pay! 
The fellow's been cut down and taken away ! 

What’s to be done ? 

‘We've miss'd all the fun ! 
Why, they'll laugh at, and quiz us‘all over the town 
We are all of us done so uncommonly brown |" 
What was to be dave} — paw pate 
Thai ma 


Nought could be done—nought could be said ; 
So—my Lord Tomnoddy went home to bed! 
Bentley's Miscellany. 


Pew Books. 


MISS MARTINRAU’S SOCIETY IN AMERICA, 


[We return to this clever and entertaining 
work for the sake of a few more characte- 
ristic extracts.] 

Manchester. 


It was the 19th of October, a foggy morn- 
ing, when we mounted the carry-all,—a 
carriage which holds four,—and drove mer. 
rily out of Salem, upon a carpet of fallén 
leaves. I love streets that have trees in them; 
Sammer-street in Boston; State-street in 
Albany; and Chestnut-street in Salem. We 
passed through Beverley, where, as in most 
of the smal] New England towns, the popv- 
lation has a character of its own. At Mar- 
blehead, on the bay, near Salem, the people 
are noisy, restless, high-spirited, and demo 
cratic. At Beverley, in the near neighbour. 
hood, they are quiet, economical, sober, and 
whig. Such, at least, is the theory; and 
one fact in this connexion is, that the nome 
Ganley. Waeundem.s lee Wale 

> e p over a long bridge, 
—a rev toll-bridge. The Ameri- 
cans are not fond of tolls of above a certain 
age,—for fear of monopoly. There iss 
small bridge, called Renotesen, because it 
spites the Beverley toll, which is much used 
in preference. Seven miles further is Man- 
chester ;—how unlike the ish Man- 
chester! A mere with pond-lilies! woods 
with the eg magnolia flourishing in the 
midst ! is is the place in New En- 
gland where the magnolia grows. In sum- 
mer, pase are formed to visit the woods; 
and children make much money as gui 
and gatherers. Cabinet-making is the 
business of the place.. We saw logs of ms- 
hogany lying outside the houses; and much 
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farnitare in pieces standing up against the 
walls, ready to be ed for New Orleans. 
farniture of the southern cities is al- 
entirely derived from this neighbour- 
hood.. One manufacturer, who makes the 


farniture here, and sells it fronf his —~ 


house at New Orleans, has an i 


ome _ same fate. I had a letter from a 
southern lady, containing some regrets u 

the necessity of such an exclusion of litera 
ture, but urging that it was a matter ‘of 
principle to guard from attacks “an institu- 
tion ordained by the favous of God for the 





150,000 dollars. The inhabitants of Man- 
chester are very prosperous. ‘The houses 
were all good, except, here and there, the 
abode of a drunkard, known by its unpainted 
walls; loose shingles, broken shutters, and 
decayed door-step, in striking contrast with 
the neat white or yellow pzinted houses of 
the neighbours, with their bright windows, 
end spruce venetian blinds. 


Free Shooting. 
If human life presents its fairest aspects 
in the retired townships of New England,— 


some of its very worst, perhaps, are seen in 
the raw settlements of Alabama and Mis- 


oc. 
hen we drew near to Columbus, Geor- 
gia, we were struck with amazement at the 
stories that were told, and the anecdotes that 
were dropt, in the stage, about recent attempts 
on human life in the neighbourhood; and 
at the number of incidents of the sume kind 
which were the news of the day along the 
road, Our driver from Macon had been 
shot at, in attempting to carry off a young 
lady. A gentleman, boarding in the hote' 
@t. Columbus, was shot in the back, in the 
stréet, and laid by for months. No inquiry 
‘Was made, or nothing came of it. The then 
t governor of the State Mississippi 
recently stood over two combatants, 
pistol in hand, to see fair play. This was 
stated asa remarkable fact. The landlord 
of the house where we stopped to breakfast 
on the day we were to reach Columbus, 
April 9th, 1835, was, besides keeping a house 
entertainment, a captain of militia, and a 
member of the legislature of Georgia. He 
was talking over with his guests u late case 
of homicide in a feud between the Myers 
and Maclimore families. He declared that 
he would have Jaws like those of the Medes 
and Persians against homicide ; and in the 
same breath, said that if he were a Myers, 
he would: shoot Mr. Maclimore and all his 

sons. 
Antidotes to Slavery. - 


The prohibition of books containing any- 
thing against slavery, has proceeded to a 
great length. Last year, Mr. Buarbauld’s 
works were sent back into the north by the 
southern booksellers, because the “ Evenings 
at Home,’’ contain a ‘* Dialogue between 
Master and Slave.” Miss Sedgwick’s last 
hovel, “‘ The Linwoods,”’ was treated in the 
same way, on account of a ore tad 
about slavery. The “ Tales of the Woods 
and Fields,’ and other English books have 


pp of man:” and me that 
the literary resources of South Carolina 
were rapidly improving.—So they had need ; 
for almost all the already in existence 
will have to be prohibited, if nothing con- 
demnatory of slavery is to be circulated. 
This attempt to nullify literature was fol- 
lowed up bya threat to refuse permission to 
the mails to pass through South Carolina: 
an arrangement which would afflict its inha- 
— more than it could injury any one 
else. 

The object of all this is to keep the chil- 
dren in the dark about how the institution is 
regarded abroad. This was evident to me 
at ‘every step: and I received an express 
caution not to communicate my disapproba- 
tion of slavery to the children of one family, 
who could not, their parents declare, even 
feel the force of my objections, One of 
them was “ employed, the whole afternoon, 
in dressing out little Nancy for an evening 
party; and she sees the slaves much freer 
om —. Re course, the blindness of 
this policy wi its speedy destruction. It 
is found that the effec: of pubic opinion on 
the subject upon young men who visit the 
northern States, is tremendous, when they 
become aware of it : as every student in the 
colleges of the north can bear witness. I 
know of one, an heir of slaves, who declared, 
on reading Dr. Channing's “ Slavery,’ that 
if it could be proved that negroes are more 
than a link between man and brute, the 
rest follows of course, and he must liberate 
all his. Happily, he is in the way of evi- 
dence that negroes are actually and altoge- 
ther human. 


“ Can such things be ?”’ 


Just before I reached Mobile, two men 
were burned alive there, in a slow fire, in 
the open air, in the presence of the gentle- 
men of the city generally. No word was 
breathed of the transaction.in the newspa- 
pers: and this is the special reason -why I 
cite it as a sign of the times; of the sup- 
pression of fact and pyprvenien of opinion 
which from the impossibility of their being 
long maintained, are found immediately to 
precede the changes they are meant to ob- 
viate. Some months afterwards, an obscure 
intimation of something of the kind having 
happened appeared in a northern newspaper; 
but a dead silence was at the time preserved 
upon what was, in fact, the deed of a multi- 
tude. The way that I came to know it was 
this: A lady of Mobile was opening her no- 
ble and true heart to me on the horrors and 


vices of the system under which she and her 
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family were suffering in mind, body, and es- 
tate. In speaking of her duties as head of 
a family, she had occasion to mention the 
— caused by the licentiousness 4 the 
whites, among the negro women. was 
dreadful to hear the facts which had occurred 
in her own household ; and the bare imagi- 
nation of what is inflicted on the negro hus- 
bands and fathers was almost too much to 
be borne, I asked the question, “ Does it 
never enter the heads of negro husbands and 
fathers to retalinte ?’’—*‘ Yes, it does.’’— 
“ What follows ?”?—< They are murdered, 
—burned alive.”” And then followed the 
story of what had lately happened. A little 
irl, and her still you brother, one day 
failed to return from school, and never were 
seen again. It was not till after all search 
had been relinguished, that the severed head 
of the little : ae was found in a brook, on 
* the borders of a plantation. Circumstances 
were discovered that left no doubt that the 
murders were committed to conceal violence 
which had been offered to the girl. Soon 
after, two young ladies of the city rode in 
that direction, and got off their horses to 
amuse themselves. They were seized u 
by two slaves of the neighbouring plantation ; 
bat effected their esepe in sufety, though 
ir agitation 


The gentlemen of Mobile turned out, seized 
the men, heaped up on the margin 
of the brook, ly burned them to 
'. ve oan for the sup- 

is tory will serve any pur 
vith those who hess been on the ie pv 
more than a enone 
raised the abvlitionists by those who 
live in t sinks of « licentiousness 
of shevery do not dream. 
regurding propriety or 


plea 
for any thing bat hypocri 
now what the laws soc 
the south-west, and what 


are in 
mofals of slavery in its palmy state. 
the silenee of Mobile aboat, this 
its feare; as confidently as 1 
brutality of the victims upon its 
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astonishment. Severus began the erection of 
= splendid structure, and Constantine 


reach, raised oue al 

on a broad foundation; it is adorned by 

immense number of statues, in marble, 

phyry, and bronze, of men and beasts, 

perors and athletes. The Turks call 
Aime‘dan, that is, 


of this splendid branch of optical 
science. Various films of selenite are made 
to display their complimental colours in a 
brilliant manner; and from wedges of the 
ee sat shown vieing in 
tilliancy with t spectrum. Two 
discs, one red, the other green, bei 


ing made 
= to revolve, show, where they overlap, that their 


colours are complimental, and produce white 
light. 


pep ey tytn pe ho 
s seven long, was lately 


Incledon Simiies.— During the O. P. war, 
whilst a terrific tumult’was raging in front 
of the house, the a TaN in their di- 
lemma, popped upon I 
body's favourite,” ify 
—$ 


Sir Walter aoe quaintly calle an editor's 
interpolatin, is papers Ue 
surt of wonstlag” 
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